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The map of the world on Mercator's Projection is a cheat and a
deceiver. From every school atlas, from every lecture-room
wall, it stares as familiarly as one's own face in the mirror. It
aggravates the popular misconception of the nature of the British
Empire. The bloated red zones to north and south, dwarfing India
to a mere Asiatic peninsula, and equating Africa to the area of
Greenland, distort not only the sizes but also the relations of differ-
ent zones to each other; while the centring of the world upon
Western Europe, and the festoons of dotted lines denoting steam-
ship tracks from Liverpool to Quebec, London to Gibraltar,
Southampton to the Cape, Glasgow to Fremantle, and the rest,
encourage the misguided notion of a cfar-flung empire5, comprising
scattered lumps of British territory lightly dangling from a Mother
Country.

The British Empire is not far-flung, but relatively compact. By
far the greater part of it, including both Dominions and dependen-
cies, is concentrated in two ocean basins: the North Atlantic and
the Indian Ocean. If we add to the countries of the Empire that
front upon or drain into these two oceans those lying strategically
along the two marine routes that link them together (West Africa,
and the outposts of the Red Sea and Mediterranean) we are left
with a small residue: New Zealand, historically and strategically
an outlier of Australia, a bastion of the eastern wall of the Indian
Ocean; a few more archipelagian territories in the same zone;
Hong Kong, a remote and possibly embarrassing, if useful, part
of the British Empire; the Falkland Islands; and, if you like, Wes-